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TtJE PRESIDENT'S FORUM 

INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: AR£ *WE DOING ALL THAT 
WE CAN TO ENHANCE ITS STATUS? 

It common knowledge among professionals in the 

field of education that you cfln determine the status 
of % arr administrative office by looking at an 'organization- 
al chart and determining how far it is located from 
the president. With increasing frequency, it * seems • 
^that Institutional Research office^ are no longer reporting 
directly to the chief academic administrator. A'*quick 
survey of colleges with ^ew pres i dent s , *h ence a reorganiza- 
tion, supports this statement. Some Institutional Research 
offices have been consolidated with other offices and 
now perform dual functions. Dwindling resources may 
have dictated some of these changes in the organizational. < 
structure. 

Lack of role definition may be a second cause of 
this problem. Like many other professional positions,' 
the role of the community colleo^ institutional re'searcher 
is complex and varied. These characteristics contribute 
to the difficulty of defining the institutional research 
role within a^d across institutions. Studies and personal 
observations by the author indicate that the community 
coilege institutional* research function^ varies^-tfith 
institutional si'ze and *age; organizational structure; 
administrative style; and the preparation and preferences 
of the researcher. |n terms of organizational structure, 
in many* institutions role definition is complicated 
by multiple role assignments. 'In these institutions 
the position title is Director of Institutional, Research* 
and . The blank is completed with responsibilities 

such as planning or development. These alternate roles 
often dominate the Research role. 

Another cause of this problem of diminishing impact 
and diluting of function may be due to the 'personal 
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and professional attributes of the individual hol'ding 
the position. Due to lack of t r aming, some institutional 
researchers may isolate themselves from central Jlanagemerft - 
functions. Other researchers may have personalities \ # 
that conflict *it n the management style of the mstitution- 
tnus becomi^o, isolated from too management. Several 
^eascns have Dee r jiver for the placement* of the Institution- 
al Research function ifi the organizational structure. 
Far' two of t n e reasons, little can be done by an individual; 
■•however, >js individuals can do something. Jhe following 
suggestions a'e recommended for improving the status 
c* Institutional Research within t an institution: 

1. 5n;ft # Ci sion-making power from Institutional 
Research to management. Make sure that, manage- 
ment is involved during the entire projert- 
'+ r ow, conceptualization to completion-- }n this 
manner , management will have, made a commitment 
f o the project, They know^ their needs better 
• tha~ we do--ii i sten to* what management says. * 
Mararge«ent h'as to live with t^e solutions 
^ t< t ^ e problemsr therefore, they should have sole 
respcns 1 b 1 1 l I y for making recommendations. 



Imo^oje credibility. No matter how ye 



>1T de- 
4y is, 



sloped, organized and useful yoJr stu 
the management is not going to use it if they 
pe r :e.ve the r esearcher as being condescending, 
^accessible or unresponsive to the^ needs,. 
Deiive^ what you promised when you promised 
it." 

P r Dduf timely * outputs. Data snould be used 
, 2 o aid i . n decision-making, not to support a 
det : s l or t n at already has been f made, therefore, 
dat-i *^st be readily available at all times. 

Pf .d.c^ accurate ^er^orts. Nothing reduces the 
states o f a rese* r rh office like a report wi£ h 
i n 4 c c j - a * e da t ^ . *yo inaccurate reports a n*j 
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all the credibility built up, by your office 
is gone. Accuracy is one area whece even one 
mistake can b« costly. • 

Provide , assistance ? to staff outside central 
administration. Data is not only the need 
of administration. ' You can pro*y\ de a valuable 
service^fco other staff by aiding the* I n th^ir 



efforts . 



Vol 



are thus building a team 



ofj users 



support 



your cause throughout 



the 



that will 
institute cf r . 

Assume responsibility for gathering and reporting 
data requested by outside agencies. Most admin- 
istrators Kill gladly give up the routine data 
collection efforts for outside agencies. 8/ 
collecting tnis data' you can standardize the 
results and notice areas where a need for improved 
ddta exists. 



snoaild reiam 
^ndi vJdual ; no* 



PuDi'cize internally the results 
o " a regular-basis. 
*or an individual 
dc!"ai^ of that 
<5n tne institutiona 
x nst . t ^tion-wvde 
graduates 0" \ 
students can 



your w 0 r * 
Studies' tnat are conducted 
c n ly in t^ p 
v e^^^sjf udi e'j 
can De reported 
suits of a follow-up of 
r o 1 1 1 e of current'/ enro lj4d 
disseminated institution wide 



ie ve J 



in the form of a d r i e f or a digest. X 

tfr*te r eports fo r the user. Avoid lengthy dis- 
cussions cV methodology and statistic/l technique- 
t n e u i e " could n c J care less. hi not use In 
st: tut l oral ' Research jargon --a/yo^e outside 
of Insti tut lbnal Research will* not knofr" what 
'are talking about. Avoid an overly detailed 



yo u 

$nd tech^ic^l report. Us 
and pictures m yo„ur report. 
• \ i p e j o f people 



numbers, woras. 
There a r e three 
uflfe e r " people -who are 



best communicated with by numbers; "word" people- 
wbo best understand ideas' expressed in wprds 
ratne r than" numbers; 'and "picture" people--who* 
nelrt charts and graphs to help them appreciate' 
^ t^e f.ndmgs. 

9. Pac*age your work w J*th class. Although t;here 
is a saying that "you can't judge a book by^ 
its cover, " a poorly packaged report will not 
even be given • the opportunity to be judged. 
T ne final report should have visual . appeal and 
De typed neatly in a s tanda r d format. H-ave 
c r ^de in what'yoj produce. 

C. Cc; r cUrate tne * collection of data produced by 
mo^e t'an one office. 3y doing this, you will 
ass^e ^consistency and relevancy ofVeports p r o - 
ducec. 

1. Go w.t 1 " tne g r een Iign't. No natter How good you 
d r r,* , : j ^ : 3 r only ^d o so n j : h . ^ c r >< with areas/ 

*i*± r > that are needed and wanted cy rranage^er t 
ard" s Build op you r reputaticr as a tea-" 

p : a y e r f • o m a service unit and you t a y * g e t to 
n 3k e suggestions fo r f u t ure» st udy\ 

2. Orient pJ r wo^k toward manaae r ia3» needs. F. r st 
and f '^ r e~cst, yojr reason for existence : o to 
sjc-pl/ ~,a r ageme n t with data, so their needs 
mjst always come first. Shew a genuine mte r est 
ir * with college-wide management Lonce r "s. 

3. Be flexible m your approach to management and 
'proble- solving. There is an old saymg that 
/■there is tore than one way to skin a "cat. 11 

There is always tfre than one- way to solve a 
problei and to work with aanagetent. 

h. A'qui*" a sp^e of t timing. Know when to move 
f c^wa r d, wren *o pull b*ach and when to maintain 
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position. Many excellent studies are tabbed 
forever because of inappropriate timing. 

15. 3^ow an interest in people. Individuals have 
a ^eed to know ttiat what they are doing'is impor- 
tant. If you show ppnpl p that you care about 
what they* are doing, it/^»akes Corking with their 
a lot easier. 

16. Focus, on issues. Many times individuals focus 
on problems, that are ^malf or tangential to 
the issue*. Your job is to focus on the main 
,issue--the solutions to secondary concerns will 
then fall into line. 

17. * Be available. Tf possible, never turn down a 
request for assistance. The person coming 
to you think3 that Ftieir 'problem is the most 
important in the world--if you rebuff them 'you 
can dam age v your chances for future support. 

18. Have a strong code of ethics. *0nce you compromise 
^ your position, further violations of ethical 

standards are likely to follow. 

19. Know your data processing manager. The information 
systems manager is a necessary a ^^. 9 et t0 ' 
know him/her well. The need to process and 
collect data ,must be don^ with the blessings 
of this person for most of your*" requests will 
be processed by this office. 

The future oT « yo x ur Institutional Research offite is in 
your hands. Institutional Research has_ no life of its 
own -it i>s a service fynctron and liW.any] service function, 
if it does not produce -wrwat is wanted, it is .eliminated. 
N Incorporat l ng the above suggestions may not be,easy t «^ut 
if you want to_ maximize youc impact on educational practices, 
you must do more than just conduct studies and write up 

\ * 
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the results for ottopr tnstitutionaK Research professionals* 
to read/ * 
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Kathryne Bajr atta- Wildcrs 
President nMB^ 
1981-82 ""\ 
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A CASE STUltfV 

9 LO^GtRANGE PLANNING, PROCESS *' 

Schoolcraft College 
Livomt*, Michigan \ 

C: Nelson dlote 1 . * * ' 

Hotirvation 



Why plan? Although Sphoolcraft College had traditionally 
been involved .in planning, it was not an integrated "syste- 
matic" process. ' Host of the planning 'was done through 
isolated reports required by State agencies, typical fore- 
casting of * enrollment , projections of sources of revenue 
and costs and segmented planning. A five-year plan had 
been published ( 1975-80) and a long-range site plan . for 
the use of Land ha<i been* adopted. It was becoming obvious 
, in an era of unstable funding in * t he face* of a tax' revolt 
.and increased competition for the - traditional, and ' non- 
traditional student, that systematic planning was of increas- 
ing importance. The administration recognized the need 
to become more sophisticated . in the planning process and 
this interest was strongly supported by the-lioard o f Trustees. 

Preparation 

\ . • 

Since any major new development, that suggests change , 

n^eds t the support- and involvement of the chief executive 

officer (CEO) as well as the executive staff # , a staff develop-' 

ment program was initiated a year ahead of^fhe planning- 

process. i A review of the .literature was conducted, books 

and publicatiqns'were ordered and circulated and the President 

*Work|hop: Responding to Societal Trends ^^bu gh ^ong - 

* flange" Planning , pri w\U\\ il I hl^H Hi ^ I 

Convention- in Wash i njyfcaff; 1 98 1 . 
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and key .staff ^emb-ers attended workshops * anc^conf erences ' 
on long-range planning. Copies of' other long-r4mge planning 
rn^/ls and processes w'ere collected, reviewed and discussed 
with fellow Presidents and staff, (a saa-Ll steering conn it tee 
of administration, f acul ty , 'staff , and students was appointed 
very early. 

Co««i£«ent 

/ ^ t 

Jhe Board of Trustees included persons from both 
snail ^and Urge corporations where planning is an' integral 
paf't^sif management. Therefore, it was only natural that 
the ,ft<jard expressed, its interest in the nee'd 4 for systematic 
pl^noing at the college. The Board pre-commi tted the 
President by making long-range planning one of t;he measure- 
able objectives in his performance evaluation. It was 
believed that the President should give primary direction 
'to th-e process until such time that it was operational, 
with .the unjjer>*5nding that one or more staff members 
s^fcd become'* sufficiently involv^f in the initial cycle 
ttf^^sume the responsibility for the coordination of the 
process in future years. An initial budget of $5,000 
was Established, primarily for the use -of consultants, 
in addition to, support services already available to the > 
ff/esident such as < the Data Processing Center, research 
arfd technical assistance and staff time. 

Process 

Through the u^r of an enlarged steering committee, 
including two representatives from 'the Board of Trustees, 
/ it was quickly ^eed that rather 'than developing a "plan" 
that we would develop a^^frocess." The term i'process" 
implies something that is continuous and where involvement 
of many people is i'nherent when compared to J' a plan" that 
#is completed ar*J often put on the shelf. Secondly, we 
decided that a planning model would be developed specifically 

t 
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for Schoolcraft College 'rather £han adopting a model from 
another college or buying* a planning package from a consulting 
f irm. The advice from consultants and supported in the 
literature on planning was ^hat the model should* be unique 
to our institution but at Jthe same time should contain 
# e}ements common to most planning processes. 

Th£ Model 

After months of study, discussions with the steering 
committee and review by consultants, a "closed loop" model 
involving six phases was adopted. (See model attached) 
It follows a basic Planning, Management and Evaluation 
(PME) format. TKe Board of Trustees is involved at three 
major points, a review between Phases I and II, a second 
review between Phases II and III and in the final evaluation. 
The use of external resources concludes with strategic 
planning (Phases I and II) and the process becomes internal 
with the management stage (Phases III, IV and V). In other 
words, the operation and implementation stages are clearly 
the responsibility of management. The model calls for 
a "roll up" of goals every five years, institutional objec- 
tives every two years and division objectives and activities 
annually. * 

Scheduling 

The naive would suggest that a planning process can 
easily be put in place in six months--at most a year. 
When we began to schedule the various stages and phases, 
we agreed on a time interval fof 15 months for the first 
time through the process. Experienced presidents and 
consultants advised us that we were too ambitious, especially 
when a busy president was going to direct the process with 
limited use of staff and consultant services. Experience 
has shown Utat we were too ambitious, even though our revised 



9 schedule (see attached) extended over 30 months which 
would have full-y implemented the process throu^ Iwo cycles. 

«. < t 
Use of Consultants * ^ 

' Hi ni mum use of consultants has been our practice. 
A person from a national consulting firm was^ invited in 
early to critique the model' and to assist in the orientation 
of executive staff in relation to the planning process. 
The same person returned a few month's Mater to assist 
in the orientation of the middle-management staff in relation 
to some basic concepts of planning as well as to serve 
as the resource person in the drafting of scenarios and 
conjectures. Later, a* consultant from a community college 
\hq had had direct experience in the design and impleraenta- r 
tion of a planning process was invited to the campus. 
He critiqued the process through Phase "I and assisted 
in the preparation of the derails leading to the goals- 
setting process. He will be invited back to assist in 
the drafting of institutional objectives • t" hat will support # 
each" of the goal statements'." 

Progress , V , < 

After 15 months* of work, we find ourselves five months 
behind our initial schedule. Howe'ver, there was a total 
lapse of five months due to a serious labor dispute,* combined 
with major budget revisions due tS state aid- <&utbacks 
and a heavy legislative session. As of Spring 19JJ1, we 
have: 



i 



Completed >fie review and redraft of ^our Mission 
Statement, which by the way coincided wi^h the 
initial steps in preparation, for 'reaffirmation 
of accreditation by our regional^ association. 
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Following a "futuring* 1 expense, we drafted seven 
(7) scenarios with multiple conjectures for each 
and hatfe \ completed the validation and "analysis 
of the conjectures. 

'We f have completeo* our institutional profile and 
refined our data base . to "enable us to aake periodic 
updates. s~ 



4. We have developed a set of goal statements for 
♦ 1981-85 tjiat were validated a^jury of ^23 people 

representative of the college and the community 
and cross validated our goaf statements with 
selected conjectures from the^ scenarios. This 
j - involved three ~^3) sessions over a foujr-week 
1 1 me ^ frame . 

5. Itie goal statements ^re ready \to b^e reviewed by 

the Board of trustees at the nex\ regular meeting. t 

6. Preparation is being made to begin! the stage whe/re 
institutional objectives are written Tor^~Vach 
goal statement. 




Hindsight — a Critique! 

i 

1. While the CEO needs to demonstrate his/her conmitment 
to the process, a |?usfV CEO, subject to the daily 
flow of problems and Vissues, is severly limited 
as to the time that can be spent on long-range 
planning— especially in. giving the project contin- 
uous' attention. More responsibility should have 
been given earlier to staff and a lesser commitment 
should hj^gp been ma'de on behalf of the CEO. It 
was a good\deci sion 1 to # spend tineq^Ry early on 
the definition of tens (see attached] for without 
such an agreement, the * process would have been 
most difficult . 



2. Too little time was allotted to the writing of the scenarios 
arrd conjectures and much more training should have been 
given to the discussion leaders. Orientation, although 
specific and illustrative, over a lunch hour period, proved 
to be inadequate. The one and one-half day staff development 
workshop on long-range planning for ii d-management was 
too ^short and intense. It should have been in two segments 

, rather than in one. 

c 

3. The scenarios and conjectures should have been edited by 
a common person or subcommittee pri£r to the validation 
process. Not only were some conjectures poorly drafted 
within certain scenarios, there was insufficient uniformity 
in format across the**scenarios and conjectures that created 
problems later in the process. Conjectures should have 
been written in terms of the external environment rather 
than as related specifically to Schoolcraft College. 

4. ,A request to a cross section of faculty, staff and students 
to submit sample goal statements was ineffective. Even 
though definitions were provided and sample statements 
were cited, most statements were objectives rather than 
goals and £he response was limited. An orientation/ of 
one to one and a half hours preceding the requesfc^would 

* have been much more productive. 

5. The use of a carefully selected goal-setting \ommittee 
comprised of ten in-hbuse people and 13 from the broader 
community proved to be an excellent decision. The visibility 
of '(he CEO in this step proved to be wise arid enableo 
us to utilize some busy and important people from the 
community for this very significant assignment. However, 
more time at the first meeting should have been spent 
on a discussion of the philosophy of a community college 

' and of our Mission Statement Also, small groups spent 
too much time on the wording 4 (editing) of goal- statements 
rather than i dent i f i ca 1 1 on / of substance of possible goals.' 
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6. It is difficult to sustain interest throughout 
the faculty and staff as different phases of 
the process are being developed when only repre- 
sentatives froa^ the 'groups are directly involved. 
Additional progress reports should have been 
made. The unfortunate delay of * five months 
has also effected the inertia and motivation 
of the mi d-aanagement group especially. 

Major Responsibilities of the LRP Steering Committee * 

1. Review and complete basic design of LRP model. 

2. Establish calendar and time lme^ for each phase. 

3. * Review factors that will influence the future 

and identify fotential impact on College. 

4. Review mission of the College. v 

5. Identify major categories in which data will 
need to be collected and analyzed and review 
Col lege profile. 

* 6. Determine . critical points requiring consultation 
by an outside person or firm." 

7. Determine the need for and composition of other 
LRP Committees, especially the Committee on 
Goals. 

8. Assist in the evaluation of the LRP modef as 
called for in Phase VI and recommend necessary 
changes in the LRP model. 

Definition of Key Teras - LRP 

Mission - The purposes for which the College was established; 

a charge; the charter or general direction that 
'guides and directs an institution in what it 
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>does; "often includes a philosophical statement; 
usually k broa<* statements relating to prograss 
and services when* applied* to postsecondary educa- 
tion. (See Pol icy' 1010) - 

« £ 

Goals - An aii; a statement of a desired future position; 

a generalized , "end; 3 a desired condition or state 
of education affairs toward which effort is 
directed , to accomplish the nission (purposes) 
of the College.* 

Objectives - A specific result of a course of action; 

soiething to work toward; derived fron a 
goal , an* intended result that is quantifiable; 

• an action capable of being evaluated; not 

synonyious with an activity or a group x of 
activities; pay be short range or long ten. 
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THE: MICRO-COMPUTER: A -NEW RESOURCE FOR 
THE INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHER 



R. Gregory Litaker 

This study will present a brief histor? 
of the evolution of the micro-computer and 
w\U describe its basic elements'. The usefulness^ 
of, this new resource to the institutional 
researcher will* then be discussed.. .Also 
included will ' be a comparison \o£ several 
of the most popular brands of mic rb-compute rs 
currently on the market. * 

In the iast fifteen years aany changes have occured 
m the computer industry which have had ^and continue 
to Have significant effects upon those of us who use 
t A e se 'machines in our work. Rapid advances in the 
technologies '*s^d in computer equipment ■ design and 
ma^-ufactjr* r reduced the cost and increased the 

capacity of ^ai^ie computer services ^o the colleges 
and universities. Advances in micro-electronic circuit 
design * and Manufacture are among the most dramatic 
areas c f change. 

The fi^st impact of these advances on university 
computing was felt in 1965 when the PDP-a mini-computer 
was released. Until that time the ma j or 1 1 1 ^f mn i vers l ty 
computing yas done throu gh a central resoulce. Suddenly 
these mm i - computers began to appear fn engineering 
schoojs, hospitals, and laboratories. But at a price 
of $50,006 pach, there were 'few that could afford 
them. 

As the prices for thesfc machines continued to 
decline, more were purchased. Unlike .their mainframe 
counterparts, these mini computers could not easily 
^pe^cm a wide variety* of tasks,' so they found their 
mchv^ by previ'ding *spe c i a 1 1 zed computing functions 
to the^ various units that could afford 'them. Computing 
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was beginning to be \ decentral i zed. This smalle'rA si zed 
computer could provide ^i^nif icant power previously avail- 
able only through the main computer facility or perhaps 
not at all. ) ' 

Due to continuing technological advancement, the 
prices for the mHu^s*pjpputers has dropped into the $1,000 
to $5, 000 rarige. Also an entirely new breed o f computers 
has emerged. TheVe new micro-ccfmputers, small •enough 
to sit on a desk top a«Mf ""SrtTich look deceptively like 
a typewriter can deliver more calculation and ^ogic power 
than the largest computers being built in the 1950's 
and are priced in the $500 to $1000 range. 

According to Adam Osborne in his "'Introduction to 
Microcomputers", the actual birth of the micro -compute* 
went something like this; 

Datapomt Corporation of San, Antonio, Texas, are 
a manufacturer of ".intelligent terminals" a^nd small 
computer systems. In 1969, _ they (along with Cogar 
and Viatron) attempted to ^nake "a great leap forward". 
Oatapointr engineers designed* a very elementary 
computer, and contracted with -Intel and (exas Instru- 
ments to implement ' the^ 1 design on a single logic 
chip. Intel succeeded, but their product executed 
instructions approximately ten times as slowly 
as tDatapoint had specified, so Oatapoint declined 
to buy, and built their own product* using existing 
logic components. Intel were left with a computer- 
like lcg^ device, whose development had been paid 
for. They were faced with the choice of manufacturing 
and selling it, or shelving l.t . They chose to sell 
it, called it the Intel 8008, and the microcomputer 
had arr i v ed . ^ 

Genencally known as m ic r o - compute r s, « these machines 
have to some degree, all of, - the same capabilities* of 
their mini and mainframe counterparts. 



INPUT AND OUTPUT DEVICES: 

The nicro-cotput ers 
writer-like keyboard as 
tube as an output" device. 
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typeT 



wi 1 1 have at a * ii 
an input device anc} a/ CRT display 
Additional peripheral inpu,t/output 



devices are listed in the appendix 



ARITHMETIC AND LOGIC UNIT: 



ie\ M br; 
art of 



TJiis is the\ "brain" of the machine - 
This is the par 



are several' types of fff^s- £ ^ 7 
various .machines the individu-a 
technical than practical. 

MEMORY: 




e ■icroprojcessor. 



f the machine thftt /ontrols aj 1 of the 
logical and. mathematioal^f^gp|tftp^s of/the coip-uter. There 
several 



•sors avai lable in the 
ftuances of whufch are jnore 
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Main memory or random access .(RAM) memory is where 
the programs and data reside while tht computer* is operating. 
The araount of available memory is a determinant in the 
maximum complexity of the problem that the computer can 
r esolve. These machines usually come with from 8 to 64 
thousand Dytes of RAM memory (written but recent 

9 

announcements promise machines with 128k of memory which 
will be delivered- within the year. It is* interesting 
to note that the first IBM System 360 that the author 
worked with had 128k of memory. 



DATA AND PROGRAM STORAGE: 

A simple cassette tape recorder serves as a program 
and data storage device. Magnetic disk drives which are 
faster and easier to use are also available. 

In summary, the micro-computer is a small computer 
capable of accepting instructions from the user, storing 
r those instructions (programs) and data. executing the 
instructions, ^nd displaying the results. 
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MICRO- COMPUTERS AND INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 

As was evidenced in the AIR NEW DIRECTIONS monograph 
on New Trends fn Administrative, Computing , institutional 
researchers are ^xper ienc ing more and more interaction 
with computers on a variety of levels. We have historically 
performed' a number of activities which require direct ^ 
interact/on .with' the computer. The most frequent tasks 
ar* -tfJose 'of data manipulation and analysis, fttleTctive 
information retrieval and reporting, projections, modeling 
and simulation, ^xt and file editing, and plotting orS 
other .graphic analysis. Many of these * activities will 
always Require the use of the "rain" "computer because # 
of large memory or data file requireM^t^l but many other 
functions can be performed by a iUrcf- compute^ 

WHAT A NICRO-rONPUTER CANNOT DO: 

Micro-computers, cannot directly store large data 
bases. The storage capa-city*" for the small disk drives 
used in micro-computer systems is usually limited' to 501) k 
b<ytes of storage space. , Hi at converts to about 50 pages ■ 
of text material. * While there are other types of drives 
'which store up to a million bytes of data the other will 
prorffbly experience difficulty making a copy ofthis data, 
thai is "backing-up" the file. Another thing micro-computers 
cannot do is 1 to work with large matrices of the type required 

»- <"« spss - r NiTAB - bmo '* osiris - DATATEXT> or 

SA5. • ^ 

The arithmetic precision of many micro-computers' 
will be insufficient for sophisticated extended-precision 
calculations. Many of these machines will not allow matrix 
arithmetic and have limited numbers of built-in trigonometric 
functions. 

WHAT MCRO-COPtPUTERS CAN DO: 

HUro-computers can adequately perform all necessary 
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functions on small to medium sized files. Search and re- 
trieval, sorting, and editing functions are all possible. 

Host statistical analyses can^be perfoned on small 
data sets with limited number* of variables. Examples 
of these types of data aic^t be several yeapS of enrollment 
figures or salary data. The author has implemented two 
♦firollment projection models c#i micro-computers. 
* Text-editing applications are useful- for updating 
or correcting files. Many micro-computers are being bought 
solely to be used as word-processors for preparing reports 
or correspondence. 

Specialized programs are available for easily and 
quickly preparing charts and graphs. With a few* data values . 
i*. hand, a line, histogram, or bar chart can be, drawn and 
^annotated in a minute or two. 

Kith the addition of a communications modem a micro- 
computer becomes a super-smart germinal that can actually 
m save you computer connect time and can save the resource 
of the main computer. It is possible to prepare a file,4T 
-be it a data file, a program file, or perhaps a job control 
file, in your office on your micro-computer/ then connect 
'your machine to the main computer via a telephone and "send" 
the file to the main computer for processing. This "off- 
line" preparation of data or programs can have significant 
impact on the amount of productive^ t)me spent connected 
to the, main computer* A similar application might be off- 
line data entry where data afe keyed into the micro-computer, 
edited, and verified and then transmitted to "the main computer 
instead of using valuable connect time for - th«se activities. 

This communications capability has been recognized 
by EOUC0J|l who are promoting the use of a network access 
sof tware^system called EASY. This program allows an EOUCQM 
mejtber to access five of the EDUNET computer sites around 
the country. The user is aiven the telephone number to 
dial to (access the computer ^tnat they select .and the program 
then adjusts to the various protocols used at the different 
computer centers automatically so that the user- has a minimum 
of* difficulty inter^tLu^with the host computer. 
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The micro-computer . -should not be compared to its 
larger predecessors when* evaluating its potential usefulness 
to the institutional researcher. It deserves to be assessed 
on its own merits, capa/ilities and unique services. 

The micro-cc^rtlter can be a sophisticated analysis 
tool, a dat>^*entry device, a smart communications terminal, 
a graphics development aid, or an automatic filing system. 
It can provide visual, auditory and hardcopy output. 
And it costs less than a memory typewriter. 

Let ! s look at a hypothetical day at an office in 
which the micro-computer has been installed. 

3 A„M. - The micro-computer automatically calls the host 
(main) computer, submits a job to run at this low-priority 
time, and then logs-off of the*host. 

7 A.M. - The micro-computer automatically calls the host 
computer, logs-in affd' collect's run statistics for yesterday, 
last night, Snd inquires about the status of "any currently 
running jobs. It then prints a status report of job activity 
for the office. 

7:30 A.M. - The micro-computer prints todayls appointment 
calendars and reminders to be distributed to the office 
staff. 

i 

9:00 A.M. - A staff member rins a program which automatically 
logs him into the main computer and 'converts' the micro- 
computer into*a terminal. He then runs an analysis program 
and logs-off. 

9:30 A.K. - A staff member, using statistics* from ^previous 
analysis, uses' the micro-computer to* draw and annotate 
a series of bar graphs for a report. Tomorrow he will 
return and use the word-processing program to complete 
the text of the report. \ 

10:30 A.M. - The secretary updates the, appointments file 
with meetings for next week. 

11:00 A.M. - A, staff memfcer using *tbe text-editor t program 
enters a series of SPSS program statements. When the 
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editing is finished, the micro-computer is put into 'ter T 
■ inal 1 mode and the SPSS file is "up-laaded" to the host 
computer for processing. j 

1:00 P.M. - A staff member runs a pnpgrai which accesses 
the EDUNET computer services at CorfieLl and continues 
to work with the EDUCOM Financial Planning K^cieL 

2:30 P.M. - A staff member takes a telephone request for 
information on headcount and FTE figures for department 
X and searches the enrollment d^t^^base oh the micro-computer 
for the answer. 



3:00 PJL k- A staff member adds additional data to an 
econometric' indicator file which is be^ng A prepared for 
a new enrollment projection mode). , 

4:00 P.M. - Aa was pre-arranged, the director, away on 
a trip>to University ,Z, calls ( the te lephone • number dedicated 
to the micro-computer and is automatically connected to 
the micro-computer which now Serves as the host computer. 
He then accesses' a file and prints a reporP at the remote 
site to demonstrate the idea of 'electronic mail 1 . 



fc:30 P.M. - The secretary generates agenda Tetters 'for 
all of the members of the committee b~n- "computer resource* 
allocation. m ? 

A 10TE OF CAUTION: i 

One of the biggest proble*msr with a "micro-computer 

is that Tt is so absorbing. The fact that it is> capable' 

of performing so many tasks can be , a trap for those who 
are too cur i ous. . 

APPENDIX 4 



The following is a brief description of several of 
^the ^est» selling micro-computers. A fair comparison among 
these machines exceeds the scope of this* .paper. Th£ reader 
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is referred to the sources cited at the end of the paper 
for a more detailed -review of the available equipment 
and their individual characteristics^^ 
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APPLE 

C0MM0D0BE , 
* 

CWIO 

SCIENTIFIC 
RADIO SHACK 
TEXAS INSTR. 



MICRO-COMPUTER HARDWARE SYSTEMS 

Model RAM Heiory Price Range 



II Plus 
Pet 

Chal lenger 
, Seri es 



8-64 

8-32 
24*-48 



TRS-80 I 181 1 4-16 «. 
99/4 16-64 



$1195-1695- 
750-1100 
649-2549 

499-988' 

950-1350 



Optio'ns on nest of these systems include expanded 
■e«ory, magnetic disj( storage, and color video. The follow- 
ing is a partial list of peripheral equipnent options 
available ,for many of these iicro-coiputers : card readers, 
light pen, bar-code reader, graphics tablet, coiiunicati oni 
«ode», voice synthesis and recognition equipment, ■usic 

synthesizers, various quality printers*, and plotters. 

m 

(EDITORS MOTE) 

Both Radio Shack and Apple have extensive software 
available froi iany vendors. This is not true of ^the 
other computer systems listed.- This iay influence a col- 
lege^ choice $f hardware if a decision is' lade to purchase. 

Rf?ER€«CES 

OATAPRO. DATAPRO Report on Microcomputers . Oelran, NJ: 
DATAPRC 1980. 

Osborne, A. An Introduction to Hicrocoaputers : Voluae 
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I Basic Concepts . Berkeley, CA: Adai Osborne and 
Associates, 1976. 

Microcomputing Periodicals: 

Byte , Byte Publications, Peterborough NH, 03458. % 

Interface Age , Mc pheters, Wolfe G. Jones, Cerritos, CA, 
90701. j 

Kilobaud Hicrocoiputing , Kayne- Green Inc., Peterborough. 
NH, 03458. 

On Computing, On Computing Inc. , Peterborough, NH, 03458. 
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SCIENCE EDUCATION IN THE URBA 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Jack Friedlander 

The decline in the acadeiic skills o f ente^ira 
college students is well documented. Results c f 
various scholastic aptitude tests given by such well- 
kncwn national t e st 1 ng - organ i ?at ions as the Educational 
Testing Service, Anerican College Testing Program, 
and the National Assessaent of Educational Progress 
show that scores for entering college fresh«en have 
"dropped every year for the past ten years (Cooplnan, 
1978; ACT, 1972, 1976, 19^8, Education Coi.issicn 
of the States, 1978). , / 

Findings obtained in national studies of science* 
education in co*«unity colleges confix this slide. 
To illustrate, a nationwide survey of faculty teaching 
courses in the sciences and social , sciences showed 
that over half of the instructors said that thei- 
courses could be «ade better if they had "students 
who were better prepared to handle course ass i gnaents" 
(Brawer and Friedlander, 1979). A « 0 re recenfr*study 
of science education in the nation's co»»unity colleges 
revealed that: {1; both administrators and science* 
faculty indicated that a substantial proportion of 
students in science courses lacked adequate language, 
■atheiatics, and study skills; (2) the working condition 
science faculty were least satisfied with was the 
prior preparation of students; and {3j Over 30 percent 
of the science faculty cited, "inadequate student 
preparation," as the sajor obstacle to providing 
a quality education (rfestat, 1980], • 

Purpose of Study 

Giver this dow~.wa r d trend if student tas.c skins, 
l j would oe usefjl to nave i njjr<nat i or ?r t*e following 
ques t ions : 
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How do^nstructors of science courses (agricultural 
sciences, biological sciences, engineering sci- 
ences and technologies, latheiatics and computer 




sciences, physical sciences, and social sciences) 
rati iost students in thei r • abi Lif 1 es to perform 



Dasic academic ski lis 7 



2. 



What percentage of the science courses in which 
students enroll are successfully completed? 



3. How do science 'faculty present their courses 7 

4. What percentage of science courses are designed 
*V studerts with acade«ic deficiencies 7 

b. W K '3t dp science faculty reconnend *cr increasing 
student success in their courses 7 




Bethods * 

m 

The c-estions on student skills, instructional p^ac 
t.ces.^ard 'acuity pe-ceptions c w^at would -vake their 
courses' better, can be answered ^ fr 0 « data ootained in 
a survey of faculty teaching bourses in the sciences 
and ^;al fences and their students (N-2.605; 

Los Angeles Conumty College District. Information 
on course completion rates is available fro* an analysis 
of student transcripts (N=8,373] froi the sate district. 
Data on the r U . D er and variety of science courses offered 
in the District was obtained fr 0 «^an analysis' of class 
schedules fcr t-e 1979-30 acade«ic year. 

«' h is National Science Foundation sponsored study 
conducted py th* Center f C r t h e Study of Co.iumty Colleges 
i-vcived ad«in:sterin Q surveys to students and instructors 
l" e.ery th.rreent^ class section offered at 10:C0 a.m. 
a r d ?:00 p.*. p~ Wednesday c ( the fifth week of t*e 1980 
*. Completed surveys were obtained fro* 268 
faculty ienbers (72% response rate] ind 6 .^26 
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TABLE 1 
SCIEICE FACULTY RATIIGS 
Of THEIR STl»EIT$ SKILLS 
(«-99) A 
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Most Of My Students: 
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Are Able To 


Have Difficulty 


Are Unable To 




Do This Ade- 


In Doing This 


Perfort This 




quately 
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Adequately 
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L 1 
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Work on laboratory exercises by following a set 








of written directions 


49 


k2 


9 


Have the necessary tine t to coiple>te course 








' assignments 


US 


US 


* 5 


Understand course reading assignments 


k? 


"52 


1 


Understand the uses of sc lence- techn ical • 








developments and uses*in society 


UQ 


50 


10 


Spend a concentrated period of tiie--two hours 








or longer— study ing for this course 


35 


59 


6 



^ Table 



1 (Codfinued) 
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Most Of My Students: 




* 


Are ,Ab 1 e To 


tove Difficulty 


Are Unable To 




Do This Ade- 


In Doing This 


Perfori This 




quately 




* 

Adequately 


* $ 

Work on a paper or a project in which students 




* 




have to put together ideas • various 








parts of the course | 


32 


53 


* 15 


Express themselves in writing <f ' 


23 


63 


U 


Learn on their own, pursuing ideas, and finding 








needed infomation 


20 


65 


15 * 


Work on -problens or assignnents that require 








college algebra, analytic geonetry, |fr 








calcul us 


18 


49 


34 


Identify biases that night have influenced the 








Findings of a Research report 


16 ' 


58 


26 


Work on probleis or assignments that require 








statistics (proportions/ probabilities) 


9 


59 
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the Students in their classes had difficulty or were 
unable to perform each of the basSc skills considered. 
According to the instructors, students were weak in the 
very skill areas which the faculty regarded as important 
i" tens of students' success in their courses--matheiatics , 
writing, understanding course reading assignments, identify- 
ing biases in research reports, independent inquiry, 
'and devoting the necessary time to preparing for the 
course. # 

/ 

Student Need of Support Services in Basic Skills 



Science instructors were asked to indicate the per- 
centage of their students who "could benefit from basic 
skills programs provided by {he college. The response 
categories were as follows: 0-25 percent, 26-50 percent, 
51-75 percent, and 75-100 percent. 

Over one- half of the instructors felt that 50 percent 
oi* ROre of the students in their classes could benefit 
from basic skills courses in reading and waiting and 
in the sciences. Over 40 percent of the science faculty 
noted that most students in the^ir courses could profit 
from a basic skills course in mathematics and also from 
some tutoring in science and ma themat i c s . 

Course Completio n Rate* in Science Courses ^ 

Course attrition rates in many community college 
courses are often in excess of 30 percent [Fr i e dtander , 
1980). In the present study, coum^e completion Vates 
were based o r an analysis of 8, 873 transcripts (a s\ven 
percent random sampling) of students enrolled in tT»e 
Dist r ict i" Spring 1979. The data analyses were based 
on all science courses in which these students were enrolled 
and were on record during the first census week (fourth 
w*ek of rre *ern; between F a 1 1 1974 and Spring 1979. 
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* The results of this analysis revealed that students 
in the Los Angeles Community College District^ completed 
52 percent of the science courses in which they enrolled. 
The area of science in which students completed the highest 
percentage of their courses was agriculture (72%). This 
was followed by social science (56%), biological science 
(54%), engineering (54%), physical science (49%), and* 

* mathematics (48%). 

* i 

Instructional Practices 



The bindings of this study show that there was <wuch 
variation in the educational abilities c*f studepts enrolled 
in science courses. According to the instructors, a high 
percentage of students — in lost instances over 50 percent- 
have some difficulty in performing activities that require 
reading, ✓ writing, computing, independent inquiry, and 
a commi tmeri t of time to complete cours^e assignments. 
On the^other hand, a sizable number «of students enrolled 
in the "same courses were quite capable of performing these 
activities adequately. How .then are science faculty tea'ching 
their courses to groups, of students whose skills run the 
gamut from poor to excellent? ' This question becomes even 
mor£ important in light of the finding -that most students 
witb deficiencies in their basic learning skills do not 
seek assistance from the programs designed to strengthen 
those skills (Triedlander , 1982). 



Selection of Course Materials 

* 

Just over one-third of the science faculty noted 
that their instructional materials were at a level that 
was appropriate for the diverse backgrounds of students 
taking their courses. However, 20 percent of them said 
thm4r instructional materials were chosen to be similar 
to those used in parallel courses at the state colleges 
and universities. About 12 perceM. of the science faculty 
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selected their course materials so that the presentations 
would be at levels that students with "United reading 
^ and comprehension skills could understand. 

. Organization of Course 

We asked a question about the instructional approaches 
'used in science classes ( lab le 2) and found the over- 
whelming majority of faculty saying that all students 
study the sane material at the sane tine (11%). Only 
ten percent of the science faculty reported that they 
used self-paced instruction in their classes, • and just 
two percent assigned students to study different material 
according ^to their progress in the course. Complete 
self-pacing and assignnent of students to different 
material according to scores on a pretest were not used 
in any of the science coJrses. 

TABLE 2 
INSTRUCT I0NAL s APPROACHES 

v 

USED IN SCIENCE CLASSES 
{N-99) 



* > 


Percentage 


All students study- the sane material at the 




sane time 


77 


SeK paced but finish "by a specified date 


10 


Students assigned to study different material 




according tc^their progress in the course 


2 


Complete 5**1 f pacing * 


0 


Students a.siqned to different material accord- 




ing to scores on a pretest 


0 


Other 


11 ' 








Grading Practices- - : ^ 

More than half of the science * f aC u 1 1 y said that 
students 1 grades were determined relative to a fixed 
performance standard but one-fourth admitted to grading- 
on a curve. Assigning grades on the number of objecfives^ 
mastered was used in nine percent of the science 'classes. 

4 f 

Many of the remaining instructors ,nQted that if they 
based their grades on a curve, fixed performance Standard, 
or number of objectives mastered, a high percentage* of 
the^-»tude^^ would not pass 11 the course. Therefore, they 
employed a combination of grading techniques. 

w*hat Percentage of*,the Science Courses are Offered for Students 
iflth Academic Deficiencies? ~' 

One component of the N$F-sponsored study of science 
education Jin the Los Angeles Community College Oistrict 
involved an analysis of class schedules for the 1979- 
80 academic -y ear to document* 1 the num'ber and variety of 
courses offered m the District in the sciences. All 
science courses appearing in the class » schedules wefe 
placed into one of four categories on the basis of their 
content (e.g.^ biological sciences, mathematics) and 
intended alidiemse , (general introduction, courses for 
science majors, coursers for students *in occupational 
programs, preparatory or developmental courses). A more 
complete description of the course classification ^system 
is* provided in Hill and Mooney, .1978 and Friedlander, 
1981.. 

The results of* this analysis showed that A3 percent 
of the class ^sections'" in mathematics were designed for 
students with weak backgrounds in areas of mathematics 
.typically covered in high school; The onlyt other science 
area* which offered developmental courses was V he physicaW^ 
sciences where 13 percent of the class sections were' 
geared for students needing preparation m the physical 
scTences before entering the introductory courses. 
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Reconiendat ions f$r Increasing St ucJcnt Success -in .Science 
Courses 

The science instructors were asked to indicate 
which of 16 activities they felt should be provided 
at their college. Only the five activities that pertained 
to student competencies will be consi dered. Ninety- 
Ofle percent of the science instructors thought there 
.should be an entrance exam for students wishing to enroll 
in their courses whereas only about 50 percent felt 
that their college sKould prdvide special mathematics 
courses (51%), study skills classes (51%), tutors (32%), 
and resource persons to assist f students^ with personal 
problems (38%). These findings suggest that a. high 
percentage of the science faculty would rather not work 
with academically underprepared students. 

Discussion 

\ f 
4 The findings reported in this paper can be sunmari?ed 
as follows: (1) there has been a dec'li^in the academic 
preparation of students^ entering > compunity colleges; 
there was much variation in thfe . educational abilities 
stud^en£* enrol led in science c purses; (3) a high 
entage o^f students participating in science courses 




^difficulty in performing aativit.ies involving reading, 
Jing, arithmetic, statistics, identifying biases 
research reports, finding information on their own , 
understanding scientific developments and their 
relationship to sqc i'ety-^he very skills that provide 
the basis of science education; (k) few science courses 
were designed for students with 1 deficiencies in the% 
basic academic skillsj (5) for the most part, science 
faculty did not employ self-paced, instruction or -other 
individualized instructional approaphes in their classes; 
(6) attrition rates in scie'nce courses were extraordinarily 
high; and (7) nearly all of the science faculty felt 
that there should be an exam for students wishing to 
enroll-in their courses. 



so 
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Perhaps the most significant finding of this study 
was that many of the science instructors were being ^asked 
to- teach their courses to groups of students whose reading, 
writing, computing, and study skills ran the gamut from 
poor to excellent. As Cohen and Brawer (1981) note, if 
the students cannot be sore able, at least they wight 
be lore alike so that instruction could be more precisely 
focused. Teaching groups 'of students whose basic skills 
range froi the third to the^ihi rteenth grade is femoral i zing ; 
ev^^J^o^s more difficult, fro* writing examinations 
to showing gnoup progress. 

Although the science faculty were aware that a large 
percentage of students attending community colleges have 
some difficulty in performing adequately activities needed 
for success i-n their courses, there was a near absence 
of classes^ in all areas of science (except mathematics) 
designed especially for students who needed some assistance 
with their reading, writing, mathematics, science, and/or 
study skills. Thus students who were we,ak in one or aore 
of these ability areas and who wished^ to take a science 
CD^rse would have no choice but to enroll in one for which 
they were not adequate ly * prepared. A consequence* of this 
practice was that students in {post of the science classes 
were divided about fifty-fifty between those who were 
able and those wjio experienced difficulty or were unable 
to perform activities that the instructors noted were 
important for success in their courses. * 

There are a number of steps that can be taken by 
science faculty to address the educational needs of aca- 
demically underprepared students. One Option Involves 
Hfining exactly the competencies required to enter ,and 
succeed in each science course. Only students whc^possess 
the necessary competencies to -succeed in the course would 
be permitted to enroll; those who did not would be directed 
to a specially designed science course designed for students 
who need some assistance with their basic skills. 
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' A second option is to allow all students to enroll* 
in any introductory science course but .to Jiiit the number 
of courses that the poorly p^pared students can take 
in any term and mandate that those, students take advantage 
of, the available support services. Un'der this approach 
the students, might take only one ^science course at a 
time and participate in tutorial and learning laboratory 
session^ on the basis of three h^ours for each .credit 
hour a^Tapted (Cohen and Brawer, 1982). 

'third option is to integrate remediation %into 
college-level science 'courses. Reports publfshed in 
the jourr^f literature and * the ERIC/^iles show that it 
is quite possible to teach - funct ional literacy in college- 
level courses (Barshis, 1979; Chads**, ~ 1979; Holmberg, 
et al, 1981; Beyer/ 1981). Ma'ny oV ttese efforts involve 
presenting basic skills to students as part of their 
regular courses, as by incorporating .reading skill's into 
social science courses (Beyer, 1981), requiring students ' 
in a college-level courfe to complete learning modules 
on particular skills in a leading center as part of** 
their assigned work (Maxwell, 1980), or by offering skills 
courses that parallel the work in a given subject jnd 
focu$ on the skills heeded throughout the t en ^fBer gm'an , 
1977; Maxwell, 1980; Holmberg, et al., 1981)." If*. sii<;h 
an arrangement the skills instructor would use the actual 
texts, class lectures, and tests fro* the science course' 
as the study skills course material. * ; r 

In a recent report (California Postsecon'dary Education- 
Commission, CPEC, 1981) it was noted that during th*e 
1980£, the community college student population < ray 7 c*o»e 
to resemble a *bimodal curve* with two large con&nlf frli on s 
of Students: at one end, thcrs-e who are educationally "7 
and economically disadvantaged and^ who have a%xritical{ 
need for* remedial programs and services; and ( at the other 
end, relatively well-educated adults for whom education ^ 
is , a part-t ime, irregular pursuit, inciting " reverse 
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transfers" from the four-year colleges and universities, 
with a wide range of interest in almost anything th* college 
offers without respect to credit. According to CPEC's 
projections, the third largest concentration of students 
will be the traditional- 18 to 22 year old full-time students 
enrolled in programs leading to -degrees, certificates, 
and transfer. Included in^-this group are the so-called 
"late bloomers"--students who had done poor work in high 
school but showed potential for succeeding in college- 
level work (CPEC, 1981, p. 15). 

The iost importaqf challenge facing science educators 
will be to design courses and instructional approaches 
that are in line with the educational abilities and objec- 
tives of students in each of the major groups of students 
attending community colleges. The achievement ' of this 
objective will be determined in part by the ability, of 
institutional researchers to'provide diagnostic information 
on- the effectiveness of various strategies of providing 
science^ education to all community college st udent s--f rom 
the academically underprepared to the academically advanced. 
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LITERATURE FOR RESEARCHERS 

Cuba, Egon G., and Lincoln, Ivonna S., 
EFFECTIVE EVALUATION: Improving the Usefulness 
of Evaluation Results Through Responsive and 
Naturalistic Approaches . San Franciscp: 

Jossey-Basc Publishers, 1981. 423 pp. 

Reviewed dv : 

Ale* * . !^:e r :. »' ; r 5 i n 1 a Teen/ B 1 a c * sb u r«g , Virginia. 



z tm ::day wOjld. Question tne' rationale for conducting 
e^a.-atft's. u c<eve r , «3 ft y tight question the effectiveness 
: f e»ai^a*. . f : r . d: n gs. Interest in evaluation m the 
.ast detaoe 'ee«s to na*e nested on false hopes, hopes 
: £ r e»'5'Si': cast £ ailures to ac h ieve expected ends 
• »■ r 0 j g r : - e . ' : e r ✓ e r. 1 1 0 r s t^t egies 0 f policies, o r cgra«s 
a'i ece'i:^'*:. ^va^uatio^ appealed to of^er a c eedbac* 
•e'/a^si v 3/. wOjid systematical ly provide 'data *or 
t*"e :c r ' ; .-j0^s adjjstie^t and tuning of various inputs 
."t: t*e c~3":e process o f businesses, agencies and 
.-stit-»t:or^. 't «as thought rbat, as a result, strategies 
fc bere ; .::a. :"a*ge <o^2d becoie tore unde r standaDle 
a^d t^actat .e. -oped *c r r es-jlt did not *ate r : ai ize. 

Eg:* j„: a "3rd Ivonna* . . ncc 1 n tamtam that t-e 
cos.se o : e.d.^atio" ^ a 1 led because t h e traditional 
?,^,3t.r -►t-'ds. "cogged do*r" ir a scientific paradigm, 
w e'e i«*;apa*.e :* ta*i r g : r >t: account the concerns and 
.ssjes : • ■ * e . r a" - a. audiences. Corseque n tiy, evaluation 
yd/:': *e*e **<*t ^sed. *o t^e aut^c^s, effective evaluation 
•sea's assest-e'ts that, ge*e*ate t h e ki«d of indorsation 
: - a t t " 0 s e K a v e a stake : ' t h e findings yant and 

*: 1 1 p^%ct::j.;y appiy-i r pu r pcse*ul action. 

m \ t r- f/e intention of refor^r^ evaluation procedures, 
G^a a n 0 ..'":l r K 3ve p r cposed a ^e* evaljatio^* tode 1 . 
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Their model synthesizes two concepts into an approach 
that surmounts the limitations imposed on ^evaluation by 
a scientific orthodoxy. The first concept is % responsi ^eness 
tljat views the actual concerns and issues of stakeholding 
'audiences as the primary organizer of evaluations. The 
authors provide formal definitions for the tens "concerns" 
and "issues". This orientation calls for the identification 
of thgse^-vhd require information and will be affected 
by itr^use. It focuses on actual practices and activities 
■o"« thai on manifest intents. Furthermore, it allows 
f or ^he surfacing ■ of different value perspectives that 
may be held by individuals and groups within the context 
o c the evaluation. 

Jne second concept introduces an epistomoiogical 
view tr.at Holds ttrat truth is "ultimately i nescaoabie'y 
if one immerses oneself sufficiently in the natural setting 
of the evaluand. The naturalistic approach assumes that 
multiple realities represent the phenomena to be evaijated 
a^d t**at ccipiex Interrelated patterns must be seasoned 
out i n cder to a*ce r tain the dynamic of any giver context. 
The aut k o r s accommodate a divergent approach to reality 
tnat f oc-ses 0* differences, mainly those sliced of reality 
that exist in the minds o c people, rather than concentrating 
on perceived commonalities in a manner akin to laboratory 
work. <rue understanding, therefore, is rot t*e product 
of isolating variat^es, nor is the usefulness of evaluation 
findings determined on the basis of separating elements 
for manipulation and prediction. 

£ responsive-naturalistic evaluation calls for an 
emergent design. The design cannot be specified fully 
at t*e outset, because it depends on the evaluator to 
determine information needs, to validate participant inter- 
ests and to obtain a portrayal of the actualities o f a 
context with the minimum of obtrusiveness. In this regard. 
t**e notio« of the evaluator as instrument is an important 
feature of the new modei. 
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The authors devote a, considerable portion of their 
book to -the improvement of evaluator skills in such area* 
as interviewing. observing, interpreting cues and using 
pertinent documents and records." k The job of the evaluatp^ 
as Guba a^d Lincoln see it involves both describing and 
valuing. Valuing is a matter of de'tenining .erit and 
worth which goes beyond the conventional role of the evaluator 
as the assessor of implementation,, success. Determining 
worth (contextual utility) as distinct from .erit (intrinsic 
value) m evaluations iay require additional skills and 
investigative dedication rather than traditional 'methods, 
but it offers compensating heuristic rewards. Guba and 
Lincoln also discuss the Critical task of reporting that 
rs made ail the more demanding when value judgments as 
well as cfescr lptions are required. 

This bcro* not only offers valuable training to evaluators 
but also details the stages of conducting an evaluation 
based on the responsive-naturalistic principles espoused 
t^the ajtio--s, Guba and Lincoln expla'in how to delimit 
an investigation, establish focus f and ensure that findings 
are reliable, valid and objective. The authors share .their 
first-hand experiences about such «atters as getting estab- 
lished on tie site. developing contacts, corroborating 
information and understanding the political factors "TFStV 
impinge upCn ^the evaluation. They offer valuable advice > 
and explain useful technique's. 

This w crfc ls a n excellent resource guide for those 
' who* are* concerned or just mildly curious about the underuse 
of evaluati — results. Gaba and Lincoln not only present 
their rfode! ba t coipare it with other evaluation models. 
T*ey clarify p K i # losophi C assumptions of the aajor evalua- V 

tion approaches of the past as well as their own. One 
0^ the tM-:eer diagrams deals with a comparison of evaluation 
models. _ Th* bock is particularly we 1 1 organized for easy 
Reference to sceclSc topics. The format of the book, 
'divided m-c (o^r wa \ or parts wlth chapter 'subdivisions 
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and^ summaries, r^^wiends it as an instructional text. 
Both a name and subject index are provided. Terms that 
are heard frequently in discussions about evaluations 
are defined, (e.g., rich description, triangulatiorc, itera- 
tion.), A special section is included dealing with educa- 
tional evaluation. 

*!n addition to providing a practical resource, this 
book provokes further thought about the effective utilization 
of evaluation results. One is Ud to ^ question whether 
or not evaluation results have been under used in the 
past, because they have been overly dependentc/i the evalua- 
tor's pref ormu lated theories -and preordinate^design, resulting 
in technically sophisticated procedures and highly objective 
fciclusions, Will a shift in the ways information Ls 
gfthered and the k'inds of information produced lead to 
greater utilization? These questions address the distinction 
between procedure and relevance in providing information. 
Guba and Lincoln believe that the relevance and substance 
of information will determine the level and effectiveness 
of the use to which information is put. Consequently 
procedures for obtaining information that ensure these 
qualities should be employed. However, in view *TTf^ the 
fami liarity and the high degree of credibility which the 
scientific paradigm enjoys, can we expect that a paradigm 
shift will .result in greater and better use of evaluations? 
Will those that commission evaluation be per s uade^so 1 e^j 
on the basis of the relevance of • information produced 
by responsive-naturalistic methods? The future actions 
of bureaucracies and decision-makers will demonstrate 
whether procedures or relevance takes precedence in determin-. 
ing the utilization of evaluations. 



'^Hunter, R. and Sheldon, M.S. STATEWIDE 
LONGITUDINAL STUDY: Part 4 - Spring 1980 Re- 
suits. Los Angeles: Chancellor's Office, 

California Comnfbnity Colleges, 1981. 
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Reviewed by: 

Darrel Clowes, Virginia Tech, Blacksburg, Virginia. 



This report is the fourth in a series as part jf 
a longitudinal study of California coiiunity college 
students from Fall 1978 to Spring 1982. This study 
relies upon college records and extensive telephone 
interviews for its data; it presents an unusually* rich 
insight into the students, their course taking behaviors, 
their attitudes, and their plans. This report is of 
particular interest. Tbe aajor thrust .of the report 
is a study of the iipact of the *co»iuni.ty college syste» 
upon disadvantaged students in California. T-toe data 
reported is tentative but provocative; the study warrants 
careful attention in this and the subsequent* reports 
since iuch conventional wlsdop about the disadvantaged 
in both the«college and job setting is challenged. 

However, for ie the truly exciting part of this 
report is the concept of \student prototypes. This was 
developed in earlier repoAs but finds its first real 
expression in this report. Based upon two ye*ars of 
student interviews, the researchers have found not the 
four assumed types of students (transfer, occupational, 
remedial,' and continuing education) but eighteen!* These 
eighteen types of students are associated with educational 
plans, course taking patterns, and curriculum. This 
is an exciting insight into the community college and 
a sodel to consider for both study and replication in 
other^ sites. The report is well documented with careful 
attention to methodology. 



Patton, Michael Quinn. Qual itat ive Evalua - 
t ion Methods . Beverly Hills, CA: Sage Publica- 
tions, 1080. 
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parrel Clowes, Virginia Tech, Blacksburg, Virginia. 



An excellent guide to both when and how to use qualita- 
tive petfoods. The sections on evaluation design and onf 
the nature of qualitative data are especially helpful. 
This book then carries through the implementation stage 
with sections on collecting and then analyzing qualitative 
data. A real strength is the light writing style and 
brilliant use of parables as chapter beginnings. 
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Solmon, 1 L. ^C. and Gordon, J . — L~~J The Character - 
istics and Needs* of Adults in Postsecondary 
Educat ion >^ Lexington, MA: D. C Heath, 1981. 

Reviewed by: 

Oarrel Clowes, Virginia Tech, Blacksburg, Virginia. 



This book is based^on data from over 170,000 first- 
year students over the age of 21 who responded to the 
Cooperative Institutional Research Programs frleshian 
survey between 1966 and 1978. The authors draw comparisons 
with samples of- traditional aged students and 'attempt 
to distinguish between part-tine and full-time j adults 
and ^those in two- arvd four-year ^ colleges. e book 

is organized into topical chapters dealing wi^th the 
demographics of adult students, their reasons for ^choosing 
their colleges, financing, and college and life 1 plans. 
The book ends with a series of implications and conclusions 
drawn from the data. / 

This is a dangerous book for comaunit v college 
people. The authors regularly point out l/imitations 
the CIRP sarfole, but proceed ' to draw conclusions 
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froi the data> The sa»ple ( is seriously skewed toward 
four-year colleges and their students and toward first- 
tine and full-tiie students'. ' Therefore, those two-year 
college students who are included in the saiple are un- 
representative of the adult student in the two-year college. 
This basic but profound saipfing distortion nakes the 
findings and interpretations of this book suspect or pis- 
leading for coiiunity college people looking for insights. 
Although the authors provide caveats about the sample, 
conclusions are still drawn and data presented as if the 
saiple were representative of adults in all of higher 
education-and it is not. Do be careful of this book 
as a source for information or r*£oniendations. 




Sullivan, AeRoy ' L. Sullivan's Guide to 
Learning Centers in Higher Education . Ports- 
mouth, NH : * Entelek, 1979. 

Reviewed by: * 
Darrel Clowes, Virginia Tech, Blacksburg, Virginia. 

This is a report of a survey of Learning Assistance 
Centers in post secondary institutions in Aierica and Canada. 
It's strengths are a • good response rate (about 50%) and 
volunes jof data arranged in every conceivable way. This 
study uJdates Devirian's 1974 study and provides baseline 
data. Jit's weaknesses are a non-definition of Learning 
Assistance Centers which* clouds the findings, an incoherer^ 
organization of the •ateVial, poor descriptions of^ the 
iethodology so independent interpretations are impossible, 
and ieager conclusions or interpretation of the data. 



.MORE INDICATORS AND ENROLLMENT FUTURES 
AACJC REP&RT - m 




Roge# Yamngton 



6 The "Indicators Briefs" jn the AACJC Letter 
continue to present basic a>ta on 'conurvity Colleges . 
FoDr such briefs have appeared: 



2o 1 le^W^^ 



I*. National Indicators for Cowunity Colli 

2. 20 Years of Growth 

3. Economic and Occupational Indicator* 

4. Iiage and Attitudes ' 

# The last issue of this Journal carried a coluin 
discussing the first* Indicators Brief and the round- 
tabic on > data needs which recowended that .such 
indicators be* prepared. 

Ttie other me? briefs suwarize the growth 
,i'n numbers of institutions and enrollments over/ 
20 years. (Brief #2j; present sote indicators oV 
"occupational education and economic ^itpacts (#3); 
and repoVt on . a'* Gallup survey t>f* public "opinions, 
/about coiiunity Alleges* (#4). The entire 6 set, 
plus a printed ^file folder with information -on 
cowunity colleges for public policy takers^ ^and 
■edia representatives, iay • be purchased > froc the 
AA£JC Publications Of f ice -for $2.00 each. ^ . 

Indicator* prief III f A 

Indicatprs Brief III Kas soie. interesting 
figures in i±. It reports JJha*t cowunity colleges 
^Spresent a' $10 billion industry this country. • 
For every' dollar- invested in coiiunity college^ 
. .$4 ire. returned to the*local economy. %% 

Also, it shows that 63% of all iredit enrpllients 
in coMunity colleges are in occupational education. 
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Community colleges prepare peoplel for employment in 1 ,400 
different occupations, 263 in allied health 'fields^ alone. 

Host important at this time, perhaps, given the current 
Congressional debate on reauthjjf ization of the Vocational 
Education Act, is information on the (Distribution of voca- 
tional education funds: community colleges serve 40% 
of all vocational education students while receiving 12% 
of the t.otaF Federal vocational education funds. a 

Other Briefs Prepared 

Two additional "Compensat ion Briefs" have recently 

appeared in the AACJC tetter. Compensation Brief I is 

a summary of NCES data on faculty compensation. Compensation 

Brief *II is a summary of da*ta collected by the College 

and University Personnel Association and by the AACJC 
* 

Presidents Academy on administrative compensation. 

Persons wishing to receive the AACJC Letter may sub- 
scribe to it through the AACJC Publications Office for 
$40.00.(24 issues per year). Oata summaries do not appear 
in every issue. Other briefs are inserted regularly 'on 
federal affairs^ legal decisions, calendars ^of evefits, 
etc. A copy of the, t^ter is mailed to the president 
of each AACJC member institution. If you do^ .not wish 
to subscribe, fou majj wisft to* as4t your president to buck 
the data f>riefs--or Xerox copies of them — to you when 
they appear, t % ^ 

1982 AACJC Directory 



\ 

|AAfJC 4 Directory will show a 1.27% increase 
in cre^|^Vrollments over' Fall 1981 and a 2.8% increase 
in non-credit^* enrollments. The number of institutions 
decreased from '1,231 to 1,219. 

Full-time enrollments declined while part-time enroll- 
ments increased, continuftg the trend' that has moved part- 
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•tiiers ffoi the iinority^M the iajority. 

The enrolUent fi™es reposed in the "Interpreting 
the Data" section of the Directory will be: 

4.88 sillion credit enrolUent, fall 1981 (headcqunt) 
2.44 iWlion credit additional enrolUents in other semes- 

ters (estimate) 
4.08 Million non-c/edit enrolUents 
11.40 million persons total enrollments^ 

I appreciate the response of a number of institutional 
researcVs f roi • NCRP that have verified that the above 
estimate of 50% additional undupiicated Keadcount credit 
enrolUents in subsequent semesters, over and above opening 
fall enrolUents, is a conservative estimate and very 
legitimate to use in -ettlniting total annual enrollments. 
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t ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE' FOR COMMUNITY JUNIOR- 
COLLEGES PROGRAM EVALUATION 
Jim Palme-r * % ~$ 

Program evaluation is a complex administrative activity 
designed to provide data that 'meet accountability and 
institutional planni% requirements. In conducting evalua- 
tions, administrators need to dej^mine who ,will do the 
evaluating, what evaluation criteria will* be applied, 
the procedures that will be followed, and how the findings 
will be* used in the college's planning efforts. Research 
materials detailing the methodology and findings of progtam 
evaluations actually conducted at -other institution^, 
therefore, are a valuable aid t^o administrators who are 
faced with the task of assessing programs at their Own 
colleges. 

The abstracts included here are samples of ERIC docu-^ 
ments in the Junior College collection dealing whth program' 
evaluations *at two-year colleges. Additional documents 
related to this issue caa 'be found through manual or computer* 



elated to this issue c aal 

seVches of ERlC ! s RIE ( Resources in Education )^ and CUE 
(Current Index to Journals in Education). Consult the 
Thesaurus of €R IC Descriptors for appropriate subject 
headings. ^ 

■ ' Guidelines fo r Occupational Program Assessment . Phoenix, 
* AZ: Maricopa County Community College District, (1980). 
, (ED ?06 358; MF--$0.91, PC--$3.65 (plus postage); 
i§ pp . ) 

These guidelines attempt to simplify and standardize 
a process for assessing vocational education programs 
in the Mancapa* Community College District. After an 
Lntro*ductor y section out 1 in ing^ t he purposes and mandates 
of such assessments, the paper discusses the roles a'nd 
responsibilities of the D^trict Task Force and of the 
Occupational Dean and College Task Force. After noting 
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the resource-s used in the creation of the assessment 
instrument, the paper outlines its 12 categories: program 
planning; program advisory conn i t tee ; curriculum and 
instruction; student organization; facilities, equipment, 
and safety; cooperative education; guidance and counseling, 
placement and follow-up; staff^jualif ications and pro 
fessional developnent; evaluation; services to special 
populations; and program support. The next sections 
describe a data natrix, designed to identify sources 
of information, and outline Jhre 11 steps recommended 
Oya the District Task Force for the implementation of 
the program evaluation. Finally, the requirements for 
reports to the district's governing board and to the 
state department of education are briefly discussed. 
Appendices provided: (l) the assessment instrument; 

(2) the* data matrix; (3)~ a proposed evaluation timeline; 
and. (M a- suggested* forpat for the summary report. 

Kennedy, William R. Program Evaluation for Strategic 
Planning in the Iwo-Year College. F-aper presented 
at the Anni/al Meeting of the North Central Region 
of the American Educational Research Association 
4 Special Interest Group for Community/Junior College 
Research, Columbus, OH, July 10-11, 1980. (ED 190 
175; KF--$0.91, PC--$2.00 (plus postage); U dp*.) 

' ■ ) 

As more" emphasis lis placed upon institutional research 
that provides inf oriat^| relating to long-terp strategic 
planning, as well as to short-term operational co^side-ra 
tions, program evaluation techniques that merely analyze 
past or current budget - and > enrollment statistics will 
become 5 increas l ngl y inadequate. Such techniques are 
based on data systems designed to produce program review 
reports required by public agencies and governing boards. 
As such, they provide figures relating to program input, 
process, output, and outcome variables that are of little 
help ir t^e long range planning process. To *correct 
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this situation, institutional researchers should incorporate 
■easures now evident in enrollment projection formulas 
to provide a prognosis mr£*\ whereby educational programs 
are judged *in light of institutional missions. This will 
involve the collection of data relating to topics such 
as the number of future jobs in a given industry, the> 
plans of local employers pto expand or reduce plan activities 
and/or capacity, and the future economic effects of Federal 
Research System actions to restrict credit. By incorporating 
these prognostic data into evaluati^-pyocedures, institution- 
al researchers will help decision-makers allocate college 
resources more adequately to meet changing educational 
needs. 

Kirby, Esily 8. Program Evaluation at Hudson Valley 
Community College, 1980-81 . Troy, HY: Hudson Val ley 
, Community College, 1981. (ED 208 925; MF--S0.91, 
^PC -$3.65 (plus'postage); 35 pp.) 

The Program Evaluation Process described in this 
report was initiated at Hudson Valley Community College 
(HVCC) m spring 1981. Section I of the report presents 
the philosophy supporting the evaluation process which 
emphasizes program quality, cost effectiveness, and assis- 
tance witn program improvement. Section II outlines the 
Program Evaijation Process itself, which involves a three- 
year cycle in which programs are reviewed the first year 
and re-review^d two years later. This section also lists 
the HVCC programs involved in the process and presents 
a timeline for the comp let i on/Vf the reviei*. The section 
goes on to describe the functioning of the review team, 
which nay pass a progr am , / g l ve it probationary status, 
or determine that it should be phased out. Next, this 
sectio n reviews team membership, which includes permanent 
members from the finance office, academic affairs, presi- 
dent's offiW, and stude'nt affairs; rotating members who 
are usually deans or department chairs from divisions 
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net Demg reviewed; and program representatives. Secticr 
II concludes with a list ofv^types of data needed for review 
(i.e., prograi costs, success, and variability, predictions, 
and supporting laterial). Section III presents preliminary 
outcomes of the use of this process in evaluating 15 pro- 
grams, of which nine were accorded a pass, s:* yere not 
rated due tc insufficient data, and ore ^Tas placed o n 
probation. Section IV summarizes the steps i<~ the process 
and assesses effects on HVCC. Appendices ^nc lude summarized 
reports and sample fo r ms, 

Maryland Community Colleges 1980 Prograi Evaluations . 
Annapolis, MD: Maryland State Boa^d for Community 
Colleges, 1981. (ED 201 355; MF--$G.9i, PC--S8.60 
fplus postage); 127 pp^) r 

T his report contains qualitative 'evaluations of <*8 
. programs throughout ^ttie Maryland community college system, 
. as weil as a statewide evaluajtioru^^ Teache r Education 
tra p, sfe r prog r a»s. A summary of the Teacne r Education 
programs is presented first, ir which tfle purpose ar<d 
4^pie jf teach^c education in the cosmunity college, enroll- 
ment trends, student characteristics, and transfer patterns 
and probleis are considered. The report then presents 



48 prograi ^valuations completed by individual colleges 
in response to questions relating to probleis of low employ- 
■ent of or low awards for graduates, low enrollment, or 
high costs, In addition to the Teacher Education programs, 
the following programs are evaluated: Business Technology; 
Automotive Technology; Ocean Engineering Technology; Inter 
national Trade; Piano Technology; Heating, Ventilation, 
and Refrigeration; Environmental Health Technology; Mate- 
rials Management; Television Operations and Maintenance; 
Cheiical Technology; Business Management; Horticulture; 
Recreation Leadership; Agricultural Business; Early * Child- 
hood Development; Special Education Instructional Aide; 
Banking, Engineering Technology; Public Administration 
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Assistant; Secretarial Science; Environmental and Renewable 
Resources; Early Chi ldhood Instructional Aide; Insurance; 
Interior Design; Retailing; Computer Technician; General 
Engineering; Criminal Justice; Human Services; General 
Studies; and Retail Management. 

Reap, Hargaret C; Covington, Helen C. Evaluation of 
tne Effectiveness of the Development Studies Program, 
foustfc^, TX: North Harris County College, ( 1980). 
(ED 197 ?99, SC. 91 , PC-- $2.00 (plus postage); 25 pp.) 

A stud/ teas conducted at North Harris County College 
tc deterurp t^e extent to which its Developmental Studies 
Program (DS C , was meeting stated goals and to assess the 

predictive r e!i ability o f t^e sc r eening tests used to 
:,ace i-cc-m^g students m DSP courses. The study involved: 
■' 1 a r ascess^e^t o- the need for the DSP p r ogra* as evi- 
denced / * r e percentage of f r esh*en student s enrol led 
DS* cwirs*^ fr^p 1973- 7** through 1979-80; ( 2) comparison 
o* t w e se<, cou r se g r ade's ? etnr^ity, hign school attendance, 
anc: Ame^can Coi.ege Testing (AC T ) scores of developmental 
a^d no^-cJe /e :op*e r tal Erglis" and path students, f?j a 
compa r, .sc^ o r ' :*e outcomes cf developmental and r on-de ve icp- 
senta. E'a^is^ a~d math courses in ter»s of attrition 
a^C cc*:; .e*. r ^ates, Ui ar examination tne «ai ns t^eas i n g 
effect q ; SI 5 as e/idenced ty t*e number of DS P students 
w^c *e^: c r tc successfully complete regular fres h i»an 
\ * g 1 1 s n a r i Tsatr copses; ( 5 , a statistical correlator 
c £ grades e ^ n e c c y students i r > regula r English a^d * a t n 
ceases w:t K > t*e; r scores 0" four screening tests (i.e., 
tne /c** eve me it Tests, ACT, Sthcuastic Achievement 

tes*, a r i **< r a: T ests;; and , an assess foe nt,o f the 
extent tc >r/ tne DS p lab was used and satisfied the 
n eeds o f s:j3*rt$. T ne study report details the methodology 
an j f i n d i r'a s i c e a c K c f these six cosponents. 
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Sheldon, A. Stephen. Pattern for Vocational FoIIqw Up . 
Woodland Hills, CA: Los Angeles Pierce College, 
1981. (ED ZD6 367; HF— $0.91, PC--J3.65 (plus postage); 
25 pp.) 

Although the primary purpose of this report is tc 
present prototypical procedures for conducting two-year 
college vocational follow-up studies, it • also describes 
the implementation and results of using these procedure, 
in the evaluation of the electronics, compute- science, 
and tool and manufacturing programs at l^s Angeles Pierce 
College. After providing background on" the development 
of the mo'del, the report considers problems in sampling 
an'd the reasons for focusing on- program completers. 
Next, data collection procedure% are /-e^lamed/ wnic h 
4 -ws!.ed a highly structured telephone ;nter,iew to dete^ 
nine course number; program option; /course grade; age; 
sex; ethnicity; dumber of se.este/s attended; n u »be- 
of courses completed; objectives in /taking courses; judge- 
ment about t*e acco»plish«ent of tfrese objectives; degree/- 
certificate completion; field of employment ; work schedule; 
period w^er graduate found th4 job; college presently 
attending; evaluation of equipment, materials, and mstruc 
tion; evaluation of usefuln/ss of studies in obtaining 

better job, promotion, / raise; and probability of 
iawing ior e ciasies. 'Aft/ the methods of data analysis 
are described, the resu/s of the application of these 
follow-up procedures at fierce are presented. The paper 
concludes with recommendations' and conclusions regarding 
the purposes ard value o\ vocational f o 1 low-up ^ for in- 
stitutional and state purposes 

Slark, Julie. Santa Ana College Human Services Program. 
Evaluation . Santa Ana, CA: .Santa Ana College, 1980. 
(ED 196 W6; AF--$0.91, PC -$$.30 (plus postage); 
52 pp.) * 
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In order to assess tNc effectiveness of its Human 
Services ^ vocational program, Santa Ana College (SAC) con- 
ducted a three-part study involving: Jl) a survey of 
the 678 students (including 22 graduates ) who had enrolled 
in a Human Services course from Fall 1976 through Summer 
1980; (2) a survey of 178 Human Services agencies in Orange 
County, California; and (3) a review of Human Services 
job market data clD»pi 1 e d|^b y the state of California, 
The student questionnaire solicited information on students 1 
educational goals and the extent to which they met their 
goals, their involvement in Human Services prior to enroll- 
ment, their current employment and educational activities, 
tne impact of course work on their careers, and their 
evaluation 0 f the training they had received at -SAC. 
The agency surve'y sought to determine present and future 
demands for paraprofess ional employees or volunteers, 
the number of current employees/volunteers with SAC training, 
the in-service training needs of agencies, the desirable 
qualification for Hunan Services workers* and their famil- 
iarity with and ^evaluation of SAC's programs. The study 
report, based on a 45% response rate from the students 
and a 58% response rate fro* the agencies, presents graphical 
and textual analyses of all three study components and 
discusses the implications of the findings for four program 
objectives. The survey instruments are 'appended. 
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ERIG> materials are received from colleges, univer* 
research institutions, state agencies, and other education- 
delated organizations and groups located throughout the 
country. T^.e Clearinghouse invites reports dealing with 
institutional research as well as reports on other aspects 
of community/ junior college education . Please send two 
copies of *ach document you would like to have for inclusion 
m the EPIC collection to our Documents Coordinator. 

an aid to community college researchers, the 
Clear inqhcuse" performs two information services. First, 
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our User Services Department conducts online searches of 
the ERIC data base in response to requests for information; 
a fee of $20.00 is charged to cover computer costs. Second, 
the Clearinghouse regularly publishes Information Analysis 
Products (lAP's* on topics of current interest to community 
college practitioners. We call your attention to two of 
our most recent IAP's. 

Two-Year Colleges: A Bibliography of the Predominant 
Literature (1982) 

Advisory Committees to the Humanities: A Handbook . 

Florence Brawer and Alan Gates. ( 1 98 1 ) 

SinglB copies a^e available %at no charge from the Cleanng- 
1 house v for Junior Colleges, 96 Powell Library Building, 
University of California, Los Angeles, California 90024, 
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